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Art. VI. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — Der Gebrauch des Conjunctivs und Optativs in Sanskrit und 
Griechischen. By B. Delbruck. Halle. 1871. 

The novelty of this book consists in applying to the syntax of the 
verb in Sanskrit and Greek the more rational method that has obtained 
in etymology since the discovery and study of Sanskrit. The old 
treatises on the subject were of two kinds : they either set forth 
practically the use of the moods in the flourishing period of the lan- 
guage for the purpose of interpretation or composition, — a method of 
treatment which must always be necessary so long as the literatures of 
these languages are studied or read ; or else, in the desire for a more 
scientific method, they sought to arrange the uses, under categories fur- 
nished by our own logical ideas and derived from the classic usages of the 
languages, and to gather these various uses under some one metaphys- 
ical notion to which the speaker of the language itself must have been 
a stranger, — a method which must be utterly futile, inasmuch as it is 
neither practical nor, on the other hand, truly scientific. 

But the object of this book is to draw from the various uses of the 
moods in Sanskrit and Greek, by comparing the syntax of the two 
languages, the original meanings of the two moods respectively, and to 
show how all the later meanings and uses were, or might naturally 
have been, developed from these two meanings respectively. In the 
author's own words, which unfortunately in the translation cease to be 
German without becoming English, " The whole variety of existing 
meanings cannot from the beginning have lain in one form, for on such 
a supposition language would cease to have any definite meaning ; but 
the question must be asked, What is the original meaning from which the 
rest have been developed?" "We seek," he continues, "to answer the 
question, What idea lies at the root of the variety of meanings which we 
find to exist ? " The author is no less sound in his method than in his 
conception of the subject. " Whatever may be treated of," says he, " be 
it the development of a verbal, nominal, or pronominal notion, or that of 
an inflection, this principle universally prevails ; we should not com- 
pare the existing meanings with each other, collect kindred ones into a 
group with a higher (or more remote) general notion underlying them, 
and so gradually rise to the most universal and widest, the most gen- 
eral and consequently most colorless (or meaningless) idea, and then 
enthrone that at the head of the logical system as the source of all 
special meanings, but we should rather seek the historical point of 
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departure of the development of any idea, that is to say, the meaning 
or idea out of which the rest have been developed. Not as if they 
were packed away in it from the outset, but as they are connected with 
that idea by the laws of the formation of ideas. In fact, we should 
look for the earliest meaning. This principle of the author is the 
golden rule of all such investigations, and one which if conscientiously 
followed must lead to very valuable results in grammar and even in 
the history of the development of the human intellect. This is the 
method recommended in Mr. Greenough's little pamphlet on the Latin 
Subjunctive, published (or rather printed) last year, though that essay 
was much less thorough than the book before us, and contained some 
ideas erroneous in the details. These are probably the only two books 
in which this method is applied to the syntax of the verb. Now, 
as our author suggests, there are obviously two ways of arriving at 
this object, — one is through the formal analysis of the modal forms 
themselves into their elements, and the assigning to those elements of 
their original meaning ; the other is through the investigation of the 
uses of the moods in the several languages, and the discovering which 
is the oldest form of expression in which the moods were employed. 
The second method is the one employed by our author. Properly, 
however, the two ought to go hand in hand, and no results ought to be 
considered satisfactory that are not arrived at independently through 
both. Feeling this, the author has given a notice of the results of the 
formal analysis of the two moods so far as they have been attained, but 
rather incidentally or as a confirmation of his view than as a funda- 
mental part of his investigation. In this notice he follows Curtius's 
view as given in Die Ghronologie der Indogermanischen Sprachfor- 
schung, Leipzig, 1867, which, as the book is very rare in this country, 
I will briefly recapitulate, and the more so, as it is without doubt, 
so far as it goes, the only satisfactory account of the origin of the 
moods. The forms which may be grouped together as the Sanskrit 
subjunctive (or conjunctive) agree in inserting an a between the ver- 
bal stem and the personal terminations. This mood is the forerunner of 
the Greek subjunctive. The a thus used seems to be the same ele- 
ment that appears as a characteristic of the modified tenses (or the 
present stem) of four classes of Sanskrit verbs, the same that is the 
source of the connecting vowel (so called) in Greek and Latin. Its 
meaning originally is unknown, but from its function in the present 
stem it gives a durative or continued force to the stems to which it is 
annexed. The subjunctive then is only a present indicative or form 
for present uncompleted action, which through the conative present 
becomes in force a future and finally a subjunctive. The optative, 
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however, is formed by means of a verbal root i to go in its various 
modified forms, and the development is nearly the same. Originally 
meaning, according to this view, " Going to act," it becomes future in 
like manner, and finally assumes a modal force, i. e. is used in all the 
various senses of the optative in Greek and the subjunctive in Latin. 

There are some criticisms which may be made upon this account, 
in regard to particulars which bear upon the use and meaning of the 
moods in later times. 

This view, it will be seen, takes no account of the relative ages of 
the subjunctive and optative, nor of the secondary terminations of the 
latter; in fact, it makes the loss of the final vowels of the primary ter- 
minations a mere accident and without significance. Now there are 
many indications that the optative is a much younger formation than 
the subjunctive. The gradual gain of the former upon the latter in 
Sanskrit, until the final loss of the subjunctive with the exception of 
a few doubtful remains, the restricted use of the subjunctive even in 
Greek growing more so in the development of the literature, the loss 
of the subjunctive proper or its confusion with the optative in Latin, 
all point to a later development of the optative, which in time more or 
less supplanted the elder form. Curtius takes the same view in the 
treatise above cited, though he does not make it of much importance. 
So also the same conclusion is pointed at by the character of the 
forms themselves. The compounded verbal forms are all evidently 
later than those in which only one verbal root appears. In fact, the 
only way in which a compound verbal form can be conceived as 
arising and coalescing so as to express a temporal or modal idea is to 
suppose the second verb already formed and treated as a part of 
speech, and no longer as simple elements, before it is used as an 
auxiliary. The connection of two separate pure verbal roots with a 
pronoun which stands in the relation of subject to them both, is to me 
inconceivable. One can conceive of the idea contained in the clause 
" I eat " being expressed by the juxtaposition of a root which is neither 
verb nor noun as yet, but is only loosely suggestive of the action, 
with a pronominal root referring more or less definitely to the subject. 
Ad-mi used separately might mean " I eat," and then come to be fused 
into a part of speech or verb with the same meaning. Ad-a-mi 
also might be used a little later in the same manner to mean " I am 
eating," that is, have begun the process of eating. This then might 
fuse into a word meaning, " I am trying to eat," and then, " I shall 
eat," and so finally become a subjunctive. But one cannot conceive of 
two pure unoompounded verbal roots used separately along with a pro- 
noun, so that ad-ya-mi as separate elements should mean, " I am going 
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to eat." But that, after ya and mi have coalesced into a verbal form 
meaning, " I am going," this form so arising should be appended to 
ad so as then to mean, " I am going to eat," seems natural enough. 

Nor does this view take into account the secondary terminations of 
the optative, and it is in connection with these that the preceding re- 
marks become important. If what has been stated be the true view 
of the genesis of compounded verbal forms, the question arises what 
form of i or ya was thus used to form the optative. And we cannot 
too carefully keep in mind the principle which, though universally 
admitted to lie at the foundation of all linguistic science, is often 
lost sight of. Compounds exist first in their component parts before 
they are compounded. J'ai connu is used as a preterit in French, 
simply because Cicero could say habeo cognitum in its literal meaning, 
or at least only slightly deviating from it towards, "I have learned." 
J'aurais means " I should have," sometimes merely " perhaps I 
have," or " I may have," simply because somebody used avoir and 
avais in their literal meaning, as " I had to have." So with shall, will, 
may, etc., in English, and werden, etc., in German. 

Now what did the first Aryan who blocked out an optative say, and 
what did he mean by it ? Evidently he used a form of i or ya which 
we should now call secondary. It cannot be without significance that 
the optative throughout has secondary terminations, except in the first 
person singular in Greek, and even there sometimes. It is difficult to 
believe that the loss of the final vowels so early in the history of the 
language was accidental, where in all other forms (where the termina- 
tions are retained at all) the distinction between primary and secondary 
endings is perfectly preserved. 

Now the terminations of the optative are very similar to the im- 
perfect forms of i and ya. In fact, Benfey (Allgemeine Monats- 
sehrift, 1854, p. 749) maintained that the optative was formed by 
means of these very forms. To this view Curtius ( Ghronologie, p. 242) 
objects that the augment, the peculiar sign of the past tenses, is en- 
tirely foreign to the optative. To the view of Benfey in that form 
this objection seems insuperable. But in the subjunctive with sec- 
ondary terminations, which is otherwise precisely similar in form to 
the imperfect and aorist, the augment never appears. "What more 
probable than that the optative should be a new formation made by 
compounding the subjunctive having secondary terminations of i and ya, 
or the subjunctive of the imperfect so called, with a verbal root, and 
that it never had the primary terminations at all? The first person 
might then be an imitation, as is sometimes supposed, or a relic of a 
time when both forms of the subjunctive were used in this way, only 
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one of which succeeded in establishing itself. The optative would 
then be a kind of double subjunctive, or double future, or future sub- 
junctive formed for greater precision after the original past subjunctive 
had developed into so many varieties as to become less definite in its 
force. Such double forms are not uncommon in other cases, especially 
in the formation of nominal themes, in double comparatives and 
superlatives, and perhaps in the special or modified forms of the tenth 
class of verbs in Sanskirt. 

The question further arises, Did these secondary terminations in the 
subjunctive have any significance? That the loss of the final vowels 
in this case was accidental seems exceedingly improbable. For no 
reason can be given for the loss of them in the past tenses at all, ex- 
cept the weight (or emphasis) of the augment. Now these forms 
never have any augment, except in a very few doubtful cases, which 
might easily arise from the similarity of the forms to those of the real 
imperfect and aorist. Now, though the augment is the original proper 
sign of past time, yet the secondary terminations are no less character- 
istic of the past tenses, and, having once arisen, might very easily be 
seized upon to mark a distinction. That this was sometimes done, the 
omission of the augment in Homer fully proves. It is very true that 
this difference of termination was at first only accidental, but it is by no 
means rare that an immaterial or accidental difference is adopted as 
the sign of a difference in meaning, as in the umlaut in the Northern 
languages. If this supposition should prove correct, the subjunctives 
with secondary terminations would originally have been related to that 
with the primary, just as the Latin imperfect subjunctive is to the 
present, the sign of tense appearing in the termination. That this 
difference should afterwards be obscured is not strange, if we take into 
account what will presently be said in regard to the meaning and 
tendency of conditional and similar forms in past time. 

Our Aryan then who first made an optative said perhaps ad yat, 
" he would be " or " let him be " going to eat. It is uncertain which, 
for we do not know how far we must suppose the subjunctive to have 
been developed before the formation of the optative. 

Curtius, in his objection to Benfey's view ( Ghronologie, p. 242, before 
cited), expresses his inability to see the connection between the past 
tenses and the developed meanings of the optative. That there is such 
a connection, however, one can hardly doubt. Notice how the word 
ought in English refers only to present and future time, so that if it is 
necessary to express past time the perfect infinitive must be made use 
of. So also with this very word must, originally also a preterit, and 
would, could, should, and might have also felt the effect of this ten- 
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dency, but in a somewhat less degree. So also, " If the sky were 
to fall we should catch larks." Here were has moved forward, so to 
speak, from past time to present, which is its ordinary signification 
in English, and then through the influence of the to following it has 
reached on into the future. So the French aurais, which is also pret- 
erit in its origin, takes the place of a modal form in many uses, not 
only those corresponding to the imperfect subjunctive in Latin, but also 
to the present. The condition contrary to fact, with its conclusion, are 
regularly expressed in most, if not all, the languages of our family by 
forms which are past in origin, and in other connections even in mean- 
ing. Take, for instance, the condition contrary to fact in classic Greek. 
So also the use of the imperfect of verbs of necessity, propriety, etc., in 
Greek and Latin, even when no definite condition can be supplied, and 
the time referred to is present (%")"> a£im> rjv, melius erat, oportebat, 
debebat, tempus erat dapibus sodales, in which the only occasion for a 
past tense is a modal idea) is not less instructive. There are many 
cases, too, in which the Latin imperfect subjunctive seems to be used 
almost if not quite in the sense of the present subjunctive referring to 
future time. The most curious case of this tendency is the use of tem- 
poral adverbs in Greek and Latin in relation to a condition contrary 
to fact in present time. After such conditions the regular expressions 
for the case as it is are vvv and nunc. So also now is frequently thus 
used in English. Tunc is also sometimes used to continue the false 
condition. Compare also &(j>e\ov with the infinitive in Greek. Now it 
is to be observed that in Homer the optative is used both in protasis 
and apodosis contrary to fact (though more commonly in apodosis), 
the new peculiar Greek construction of the indicative being not yet 
fully developed, though already coming into use. In Sanskrit, too, the 
optative is regularly used in this construction, though a rare form, the 
conditional, was afterwards developed. A few cases also of this con- 
struction are found where the subjunctive with secondary terminations 
is used. The same phenomenon occurs also in Latin. In the early 
language the present in the construction contrary to fact is not very un- 
common, especially in the poets who preserved old forms, although they 
had passed out of use, at least in the literary language, almost entirely. 
And in Latin as well as in the other languages this faded or perverted 
form is replaced by a new formation, and curiously enough it is just 
what we should expect from this general tendency of the family, — an 
imperfect subjunctive, that is, a form which is otherwise used as a sub- 
junctive in connection with absolutely past time. 

From all these considerations it would seem that the optative from 
the outset had a connection with past time and gradually worked for- 
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ward just as ought, should, and were have in English, till finally it lost 
its past sense entirely, except in the connection of tenses so called, where 
the absolute time of the main verb served to keep it in its place. 

After setting forth the formal origin of the moods, the author comes 
to the real subject of his treatise. 

And at the outset of his own investigations our author lays down 
another valuable principle, " that the simple sentence is older than 
the compound." Obvious as this truth seems, it has been rarely con- 
sidered in the discussion of the moods. And in this connection he calls 
attention to the significant fact, that the words which connect clauses 
either subordinate or even co-ordinate did not originally possess that 
power, but gradually acquired it by being constantly used in sentences 
which were unconnected, but placed in juxtaposition. 

He then continues to narrow down the field of investigation by ex- 
cluding first interrogative sentences as less primitive, and then negative 
sentences as only modified affirmatives. He makes use of a still fur- 
ther eliminating process by excluding the second and third persons and 
the first person plural, leaving only the first person singular as the lurk- 
ing-place of the fundamental notion of the two moods respectively. In 
regard to this narrowing process of his, it may be observed that, though 
it shows clearly the logical mind of the author and his power of deal- 
ing with the subject, and is perhaps sound abstractly, yet it ought to be 
used with caution, especially when we consider the action and reaction 
of forms and expressions upon each other by analogy, more particu- 
larly when they are closely akin. By narrowing too much the field of 
investigation, by determining too exactly a priori where we are to look 
for the original meaning of a construction, we might perhaps seek it in 
a form of speech which exists only from analogy with some other 
which we exclude from observation. For instance, it is by no means 
sure that the second or third persons are not more likely to conlain the 
original meaning of the moods. Certainly metaphysically the non ego 
makes itself manifest to the mind long before the consciousness of the 
ego. 

The fundamental ideas to which the author comes by his analysis 
are those of willing for the subjunctive, and wishing for the optative. 
These ideas he explains further, making them both branches of desire, 
but distinguishing the will as a desire with the purpose of attaining the 
object, the ivish as a desire without that purpose. It is perhaps need- 
less to say, as he does, that this desire is always in the mind of the 
speaker, which distinguishes these forms from the desiderative verbs. 
In coming to this conclusion, the author seems, from a desire of symme- 
try, to fall away from the strictness of the method he so clearly marked 
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out and the path he so carefully prepared into the old ways, and 
just herein it seems is the fault of the book, notwithstanding the 
great acumen displayed in the analysis. It leaves us with an immense 
gap between the formal subjunctive and the actual one, between the 
formal hanami, " I am killing " (i. e. trying to kill), and his ideal hanami, 
"I want to" (and am determined to) "kill," between the formal (pipoi/u, 
" I am going to bear," and his ideal, " I wish that I could or may 
bear." 

That the two are connected by development few will dispute, but 
where are the intermediate links ? A great length of time must have 
elapsed after the elements were put together, before the subjunctive was 
used to express a command. And it is a just criticism, it seems to me, 
to ask, How came the moods to develop in a steady stream, and always 
in one direction, up to the point of will (i. e. command) and wish ? 
Why did they only then begin to divide in various directions and 
weaken again to the almost pure futures they are in later times in 
many of their uses ? It seems much more natural that the develop- 
ment should have left in the languages traces of the different stages 
through which it has passed. "When we find expressions as widely 
separated as /xij a-e Ki^ei'to, " Let me n °t catch you," and oC8e tda/iai, 
" Nor shall I see," one cannot resist the conclusion that the two are 
separate developments from the conative present in which they origi- 
nated, rather than that the second is a weakening of the first. In the 
second or future usage is found one of the links in the chain of devel- 
opment of the first or imperative one. 

In pursuing his analysis, our author divides sentences into declara- 
tory sentences (Aussagesatze) and interrogatory sentences (Fragesatze). 
The first he subdivides into principal sentences, dependent sentences 
introduced by a relative, and dependent sentences introduced by con- 
junctions, a very logical division, and one well adapted to the purposes 
of his investigation. In each of these divisions he finds two well- 
marked classes of meanings of each mood, one in which each retains 
its original force in a considerable degree, and the other in which it is 
very much weakened, which he names respectively the subjunctive of 
will (des Wbllens), the subjunctive of expectation (der Erwartung), 
the optative of wish (des Wunsches), and the weakened (abgeschwachten) 
optative. 

Under the first class of subjunctives he brings all such examples as : 

dXX' ay, iyav alrbs nciprjtropcu r/Se i'Sco/zcu, Od. VI. 126. dXX' topev, pas- 
sim. dXX o;rXi£a>/i€0a Batra-ov, Od. XV. 495. So also negatives or pro- 
hibitions, 

Upiafiibrj, lit) hfj p.e c\ao Aavaaiaiv iairrjs 

ku<t8cu. II. V. 684. 
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commands, exhortations, and expressions of encouragement, as well 
affirmative as negative. 

It is in connection with the negative command or prohibition that the 
most brilliant instance of the author's power of analysis is displayed, 
where he shows the true nature of object clauses after verbs of fearing. 
He makes these a kind of direct quotation from the thought or feeling 
of the subject of the main verb. Thus, " I fear he will come," is ana- 
lyzed into " I fear, let him not come," i. e. with that feeling or thought. 
This view, we may remark in addition to his explanations, is supported 
by the fact that neither in Latin nor Greek is there any connective par- 
ticle for the affirmative fear, and for the negative one only in Latin ut 
or uti, and even this may be regarded as used in the same manner as 
utinam in wishes. This view also explains the cross-purpose usage of ut 
and ne with verbs of fearing in the latter language. It is noticeable, too, 
that verbs of fearing are often followed in earlier Latin by another 
form of quotation, the indirect question, Vereor quidsiet, in Terence, etc. 
The same analysis is extended by him to all purpose clauses with pjj 
alone, and would of course apply to all indirect quotations of impera- 
tives in Latin where no connecting particles appear, or no other than ne. 

In the second class are all the more or less future uses of the sub- 
junctive so common in Homer ; e. g. 

ovk ?&$' ovtos dvijp ohb' eaaerai ovbe yevrjTai, 

os w. Od. XVI. 438. 

So, (cat Trore ns uwtjm, frequently recurring. 
So also the cases with Kev and &v. 

eya he ne toi thea X a P w ^l iara i^dvra. II. XIV. 234. 

Relative sentences are with great acuteness divided into posterior, 
that is, those in which the action of the relative clause is subsequent 
to the action of the principal verb ; and prior, that is, those in which 
the action of the principal clause presupposes that of the relative. 
To the former belong all purpose clauses ; e. g. Send a guide, who 
may led me, 

Kal a/x rfyenov eaffkbv oiratrcrov. 

or Ke jj.e Kti<r dydyt). Od. XV. 311. 

is analyzed to mean, " Send a guide, he shall {soil) lead me " ; making 
the second clause originally an independent demonstrative clause, 
which in time became subordinate on account of the idea of purpose 
which exists in the mind and naturally attaches itself to the form of 
speech, though not expressed in it at the outset. 
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The latter class, or prior relative clauses, embraces all such relative 
sentences as contain an indefinite relative and are used in the sense of 
a protasis. 

ov S^raios os ddapdrma-i fi&xqrM, II. V. 406. Literally, " Let him 
fight," etc. 

The same division is also made in sentences introduced by relative 
conjunctions ; and naturally too, inasmuch as all the conjunctions are 
cases of relatives, referring however, not to some definite word in the 
principal clause, but to the action of it as a whole or something sug- 
gested by it, as the author proceeds to show. The first class, posterior, 
includes all purpose and object clauses with Ivu, oiras, etc., as well as 
temporal clauses in which a purpose appears with ore, ems, els 5. 

The second class, the prior, embraces comparisons with &>s ore, and 
all temporal and conditional clauses in which the relative is indefinite, 
either with or without K.ev. 

ofs S' o yepav jxeTer)(riv apa ir/DoVo-ca (cat dirl<T<ra> Xevoaev. II. III. 109. 

The conjunctions of other origin than relative are only chd and ched 
in Sanskrit and « in Greek. These Sanskrit particles only loosely 
connect sentences originally independent, and their analysis requires 
and receives lit tie consideration. The Greek conditional particle el he 
doubtingly derives from ova, thus making it of the same origin as the 
Latin conditional particle si. But he concludes that in force it is 
originally demonstrative or anaphoristic like the relatives, and therefore 
he divides the sentences introduced by it in the same manner as the 
preceding, into posterior and prior. To the former belong all uses 
where el, as does si in Latin, introduces apparent indirect questions. 
/3dX\' ovtcos, ft kcv Tt <f>6a>s Aaraoicri yivrjTai (II. VII. 282), literally 

" Throw, in this way shall you be a light to the Greeks." To the 
latter belong all conditional sentences proper. 

In the same manner he pursues the optative through its various 
uses with precisely the same divisions. Now it will be seen that there 
are two quite distinct classes of meanings, with a considerable variety 
of shades in each. When we keep in mind the origin of the subjunc- 
tive, it certainly seems more natural to suppose that his whole class of 
subjunctives of expectation, as well as his weakened optatives, and also 
the whole class of posterior relative sentences, are developments im- 
mediately from the original formal subjunctive and optative with its 
future meaning, than to suppose them to have passed through a climax 
of meaning in willing and wishing, and afterwards to have become 
weakened. Even if we take this view, we are still indebted to our 
author for an intelligible account of the protasis and all the impera- 
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live uses of the subjunctive and true optative or wishing uses of the 
optative. These have been developed from forms originally presents 
used for futures into meanings more or less forcibly imperative. But 
there are left the apodosis and all the future forms of the moods, 
together with relative purpose clauses and the isolated clauses of re- 
sult in Latin in a general group, in which the dominant signification 
has remained future. 

The treatment of interrogative sentences is rather misty. In refer- 
ence to his example, fi'eva> rfc 8la>, the author says: "We translate in 
German, soil ich bleiben oder soil ich gehen ? But originally the sub- 
junctive meant ich will bleiben ich will gehen. But since Menelaus 
(the speaker) makes the accomplishment of his proposal dependent 
upon the will of another, there arises through the reflex action of 
the second stronger will out of the first will (wollen) a shall (sollen)." 
And again a little farther on : " In the Verdeutlichwigs fragen it is 
very plainly seen how the questions can pass over into exclama- 
tions, and how through the situation a negative sense can come in." 

This one does not see clearly as a development from a will or wish, 
but as a development from the original future idea of the two 
moods it seems natural enough, especially as we find the future indica- 
tive sometimes used in precisely the same manner. 

The discussion of the indirect discourse is still less satisfactory, 
though there are very many wonderfully acute as well as just observa- 
tions upon the change ( Verschiebung) of persons and moods, and an 
excellent comparison of the uses and tendencies of the two languages, 
Greek and Sanskrit, in this respect. 

In connection with the change of moods in indirect discourse, our 
author treats of the use of the subjunctive and optative as depending 
upon the tense of the main verb. After noticing the fact, he says : 
" A German might be inclined to ask why the Greek has not in such 
cases simply employed the subjunctive of an historical tense. The 
answer is, it has none." Then he suggests, what is of course true, that 
the aorist moods have no relation to time, and continues : " When, then, 
the Greek could not introduce a change of tense, it was obliged to get 
along in some other manner, and has done so in a very subtle way. 
Instead of the subjunctive, which, as our whole discussion has shown, 
has always a tendency to reality, it employs the mood of wishing, of 
supposition, of concession, the optative which is farthest removed from 
reality. It thus does not express directly the past, but only indicates 
that the action is not even nearly allied to the truth. Here the old 
method seems to creep in, which, as we all know, is entirely foreign to 
the ways of comparative philology. The only two questions a com- 
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parative philologist can set before himself are, first, From what ele- 
ments was a form compounded, not necessarily of course primitive, but 
previously existing in speech ? and second, What did the first man mean 
who put them in juxtaposition ? No man ever consciously selected a form 
because it had a tendency to unreality. An expression arises because 
it expresses either literally, or within the limits of analogy and meta- 
phor, the idea which the speaker had in his mind. The answer to the 
inquiring German then would be, that the Greek did use, not, to be 
sure, a subjunctive of an historic tense, but what amounts to the same 
thing, an historic tense of the subjunctive, i. e. a form that in its origin 
had a.futurum in praeterito meaning ; that, in fact, the Greek optative 
always retained a consciousness of its secondary origin, coming down 
from the time when the first Aryan used the secondary subjunctive of 
i or ya along with verbal roots. A consciousness that survived also 
in expressions like, " Tad aque syam aham tvam va gha sya aham, 
syush te satya iha cishah," If I were you, or you were I, your wishes 
would be fulfilled (R. V. 8, 44, 23) ; in ndvro<re x e 'P' opiyav <ms « wra>x°s 
ird\ai etrj (Od. XVII. 366), As if he had long been a beggar ; 

Kal poKey 2v6' awoXoiro &va£ dv&pav ' ' Aryafufivav 
(I pi] ap* 6£i> j>oij<t€ (II. V. 311), — 

would have been destroyed, had not, etc. 

Si tu hie sis aliter facias (Ter. And.). 

The optative in indirect discourse proper is omitted entirely, but a 
future discussion of it is hinted at. It is difficult to see how it can be 
accounted for except as an apodosis with a mental protasis. This of 
course would be entirely consistent with the view of our author, as it 
would come under the head of the weakened optative; but there would 
be still another future use to increase the improbability of the supposed 
steady development of the moods in one direction before alluded to. 
The use of the future after verbs of striving is not compared with other 
object clauses, — a use which rather tends to support my view by 
analogy. Nor is the Latin subjunctive of result hinted at, which ought 
to be accounted for in any complete view of the moods. It would 
probably come under the posterior relative sentences, and would be 
another future use. 

On the whole, the book is an exceedingly valuable one, both for the 
excellence of its method and the very great power brought to bear 
upon the analysis of constructions, and serves to show what may be 
done with syntax as well as etymology by comparative grammar. 

The examples are numerous, occupying one half the book, and are 
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■well chosen from all the various classes of meanings and admirably 
arranged. An index of passages cited and another of words treated 
add greatly to its value. We cannot but regard the book as one of 
the most valuable, both for comparative grammar and classical 
philology that has appeared for years. 



2. — Ten Great Religions : An Essay in Comparative Theology. By 
James Freeman Clarke. Boston : James B. Osgood & Co. 
1871. 

Formerly it was considered a mark of the utmost fair-mindedness 
1o be willing simply to discuss other religions than our own, and one 
felt authorized in doing it to use any sort of vituperation of the 
heathen, that the glory of Christianity might thereby be enhanced. Other 
religions were held to be the most cunning devices of the Devil for en- 
snaring sinful man, who weakly succumbed to corrupt priests and black 
superstition. In the book before us more justice is shown to those 
who were formerly so reviled. But so long as Christianity is studied 
solely as a revealed religion, not only is the discussion of Comparative 
Theology far behind the average position of intelligent thought, but 
it is very little advanced from the time we have spoken of, which 
Mr. Clarke treats with such just scorn. Scientific treatment of 
the subject is of course impossible from such a stand point. Science 
knows no revelation other than that which belongs to man ; and if it 
belongs to man, it is simply human, and so loses the essential quality of 
revelation, as it is commonly understood. Mr. Clarke (p. 505) solves 
this difficulty by calling all religions revealed in so far as they are true. 
It is only a short step yet to calling them all human, if these revela- 
tions are such as are common to all men. On the same page we find, 
" the supernatural element is to be found in all religions ; for inspira- 
tion, in some form, is universal." If it is universal, is it supernatural ? 

This book, then, claims to be a scientific treatment of Comparative 
Theology, but from that point of view we cannot but regard it as a 
failure. It is not a scientific treatment of the subject, but an essen- 
tially religious one. It is a continuous appeal to our sympathies and 
our beliefs, to admire Christianity more than any other religion, which 
it is to be presumed most of us are ready enough to do. The won- 
derful eclecticism that distinguished Christianity in the first cen- 
turies of its existence enabled it to take possession of the growing 
civilization which is now flowering. No thoughtful man can help 
acknowledging the aid it gave to civilization, nor should it be denied 
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